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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
♦*♦ 

THE CHRISTMAS SEASON AND THE RED CROSS 

The American National Bed Cross has chosen the Christmas season 
as the time of its greatest activity, and since the underlying principles 
of the season and the organization are the same, — peace, good will, 
mercy, and humanity, — it seems an appropriate choice. Nurses are so 
closely connected with all the interests of the Bed Cross that they should 
inform themselves upon all the details of its work and be ready to 
co-operate in every possible way in its beneficent mission. 

The whole society has been reorganized during the past year on a 
more practical working basis, with headquarters at Washington, having 
state branches each with the governor of the state at its head. The 
nursing service department has also its headquarters at Washington, 
with the superintendent of the army nurse corps at its head, and with 
state and local committees working with it for the enrolment of nurses. 

The question usually asked by the individual nurse is, Why should I 
enroll now ? Because the Eed Cross wishes to put into the field at time 
of war or calamity only nurses with the best training and with the best 
moral and professional qualifications, and as was so clearly demonstrated 
at the time of the Spanish War, it is impossible to investigate credentials 
properly in the face of disaster. 

If any nurse has received no invitation to enroll and does not know 
how to go about it, let her write to the American Eed Cross at Washing- 
ton for information, and she will be put in touch with the committee 
nearest her. 

The principal occupations of the Eed Cross in time of peace are pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, first aid instruction, and lessons in home nursing. 
This last will be developed more thoroughly when a sufficient enrolment 
of nurses is secured. Just now we should all bend our energies to the 
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task of enrolment until there is not left a well-trained nurse of suitable 
age in any community who is not available, and when not to be a Eed 
Cross nurse will be a mark of too great youth or of insufficient training. 

Nurses have entered into the task of selling Red Cross stamps with 
great enthusiasm in the past. This year a seal will be used in place of 
the stamp, by order of the post-office department. It is estimated that 
by December 1st not less than 75,000,000 will have been distributed to 
selling agents in forty different states. They will be sold in post-office 
corridors, stores, hotels, railway stations, and many other places. The 
Eed Cross has been more generous than before in the division of the 
proceeds and will retain only 12 per cent, to cover the cost of manufac- 
ture and distribution, all the rest going to the antituberculosis work in 
the communities where the seals are sold. State and local tuberculosis 
associations are urged not to issue separate seals, but to unite heartily 
in working for the success of this one. 

We wish to suggest once more to nurses who are selling Eed Cross seals 
in public places that they be content with such service, and refrain from 
making themselves a living advertisement by appearing in uniform. 

There can be no better way for nurses to enter into the Christmas 
spirit than by taking an active part in this work of the Christmas seal, 
and there is no better act of consecration to humanity and to our country 
than enrolment for its service. 

EFFECTS OF THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE " PAGE BILL " IN NEW YORK 

We have come to look upon Miss Dock as our authority on the subject 
of prostitution and its treatment, especially since the publication of her 
book, " Hygiene and Morality." From her we have the following facts 
in regard to the Page bill which are specially interesting to nurses of New 
York, who passed resolutions of protest against the law at their recent 
state meeting. 

The details of state-regulated prostitution, as put into effect in 
New York State on September 1st by the reactionary provisions of the 
Page bill, are already showing themselves to be as sad, debasing, and 
mistaken from a sanitary standpoint as predicted by its opponents. 
The last leaflet issued by the affiliated women's organizations of New 
York gives a straightforward, minutely accurate description of the 
procedures under the law, and in this report we are especially struck with 
the shocking penalism of disease and the unusual cruelty, as it will seem 
to every nurse, with which sick persons are treated in the court. Briefly, 
those women who have been examined by the physician in court, after 
being imprisoned for twenty-four hours, or until the Health Depart- 
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ment has submitted the result of bacteriological tests, are again brought 
into court, and, in the presence of all the curiosity seekers or other 
onlookers, both men and women, are told in loud and penetrating tones 
the nature and name of their diseases. In other words, " Mary Jones " 
is told by the magistrate that she has gonorrhoea, and " Mary Smith " 
that she has syphilis. To a nurse, accustomed to shield and protect every 
patient, it must seem incomprehensible that responsible lay-persons 
can tolerate such an outrage of elementary consideration for humanity. 

Of special further interest to nurses are the facts revealed by the 
report, viz., that these patients are all being sentenced to the workhouse 
hospital, which has no venereal ward, but is only an emergency ward 
for the workhouse inmates ; that this emergency provision is already over 
full, its whole capacity not equalling 75 beds; that no isolation of 
conveniences or dishes for the venereal cases thus wrongly thrust upon 
the Department of Corrections is possible ; that thousands of women pris- 
oners on whom short sentences are annually inflicted for alcoholism, etc., 
are suffering in far higher proportion from infectious diseases than others 
(90 per cent, says the Department of Correction), but that these poor 
creatures' illnesses are wholly overlooked and untreated, except in so 
far as they may ask for the attention of the medical men appointed to 
the jails. This makes it seem more than ever as if the Page bill aimed 
only at treating medically those women who are in demand as prostitutes 
by the better classes of men. 

That the whole City of New York already provides only 54 free beds 
for women with venereal disease is a notorious fact, which is never men- 
tioned by the upholders of the Page bill. 

At the last meeting of the Women's Prison Association and Allied 
Organizations a set of resolutions was adopted calling upon Health 
Boards to make venereal diseases reportable and, without discrimination 
against sex or class, to set on foot a campaign of public education as to 
the preventability of these diseases. There can be no doubt that if this 
were done, and an educational propaganda carried on similar to that 
now conducted in regard to tuberculosis, with the accompanying meas- 
ures of full provision for free voluntary hospital, dispensary, and sani- 
tarium treatment, there could soon be no excuse for the continuance of 
the barbaric and ignorant cruelty now mandatory under Section 79 of 
the Page bill. 

DEATHS OP PROMINENT REFORMERS 

The past year has witnessed the passing from this earth, each at 
an advanced age, of several of the world's great reformers, Dr. Blackwell, 
Florence Nightingale, Julia Ward Howe, and Henri Dunant. 
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Dr. Blackwell was the pioneer in the work of women physicians as 
was Miss Nightingale for women nurses. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
one of that group of workers for equal suffrage of which Miss Anthony 
was the leader. Her interest in this cause was so keen that she remained 
active in its behalf to the very end of her ninety-two years. She was 
a friend of liberty and the champion of the oppressed, a writer of both 
prose and poetry, a student, a scholar, a musician, and a beautiful 
mother. Her "Battle Hymn of the Eepublic" has become a national 
anthem. She was one of the very vigorous promoters of higher education 
of every kind for women. Mrs. Howe died on October 17 at her summer 
house near Newport, Rhode Island. Henri Dunant, the founder of the 
International Bed Cross Society, died on October 31 at a health resort 
in Switzerland, where he had lived for many years. 

All of these noble souls have left a legacy for us, as a special group 
of the world's workers, to carry on and perfect the work to which they 
gave their lives. 

OPPORTUNITIES OF THE GRADUATE NURSE 

An address on this subject was given to the nurses of the Episcopal 
Training School of Philadelphia, at the time of the last graduation, 
by Dr. Charles H. Frazier of the University of Pennsylvania. We wish 
it were possible to give in full the words of this physician of prominence, 
who lends his support to those ideals for which the nursing profession 
stands. The general trend of his remarks was the field of nursing after 
graduation, but in his introduction he speaks of the preparation of the 
nurse for her work as follows : " It is true that certain subjects on whicn 
many are lamentably ignorant have a very direct bearing on the various 
phases of a nurse's possible career. Of these the elements of practical 
psychology, sociology, and economics seem to me the most essential and 
indispensable and should surely not be left to haphazard reading, but 
definitely taught in the early training. In some hospitals, such as the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York, the student nurse does actual district 
social work, which is, of course, a splendid opportunity ; but whether she 
has this opportunity or not, she should be given an idea of the conditions 
of modern civilization and the weapons which are being forged to combat 
its evils. 

" The question of how to keep in touch with the growth of the world 
and progress in its multifarious branches is always a difficult one for 
women, partly from tradition, partly from lack of training, partly from 
a certain lack inherent in the make-up of the sex; but nothing is of 
greater value to the nurse in any capacity than this same knowledge, this 
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same breadth and variety of interest, interest in work and interest in play 
of all kinds and descriptions. The habit of reading is an invaluable one 
to cultivate, but to read is not enough; one must not only read something 
with meat, but one must think about what one reads. Observe, reason, 
and apply newly acquired knowledge to the experiences of life." 

Dr. Frazier then outlined various specialties open to nurses, — social 
service work in hospitals, tuberculosis nursing, school nursing, factory 
nursing, concluding with these sentences : 

"Although much more might be said of the endless possibilities 
and the untold usefulness and nobility of such work, I may not detain 
you longer, but in closing I feel inclined to quote a description of the 
spirit of our century by a German philosopher of note ; it is but one of 
many similar expressions by the wisest and best thinkers of the day : ' As 
the 15th century had for its task the renaissance of art, the 16th century, 
the reformation of religion, the 17th century, the development of science, 
and the 18th century, the promotion of democracy, so the task of the 
20th century is to be the reformation and reconstruction of the social 
world. A new renaissance must break upon the modern world, a deliver- 
ance from the gloom of pessimism which is the symptom of an over- 
worked and weary period, a transformation of the instincts of social 
evolution into rational laws, a quickening of the glad and confident 
service of the social world as it is and as it is to be.' An old scholar, 
Dr. Euston, in the year 1714, addressed a gathering of students in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and much astonished them by saying, 'A 
woman's work, grave sirs, is never done.' Yours, my friends, is but 
beginning. May I wish you all heartily both happiness and success in 
your life and your work, whatever the chosen pathway." 

We infer from the trend of the paper that Dr. Frazier feels as we 
do, that there is no class of workers more important in the whole plan 
for the reorganization of society than nurses. If we are alert and alive, 
and use our opportunities in coming in contact with all varieties of 
people, we shall be among the greatest of teachers. 

NEW DEVELOPMENT IN NUHSING 

During the year that is closing there have been several new and 
important developments in our profession. 

One that stands foremost in our minds is the creation of the depart- 
ment of Nursing and Health at Teachers College, made possible by Mrs. 
Jenkins' generous endowment, which gives recognition and dignity to 
our highest standards of education. The nurse as a teacher is being 
daily held in greater value and is more in demand, and it is of the 
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utmost necessity that nurses should prepare themselves to meet these 
needs. 

The idea advanced by Dr. Goler, of Eochester, at the meeting of the 
New York State Nurses' Association, is that there is now and will con- 
tinue to be a demand for "Health Nurses." This follows out the 
thought of those who established the course at Columbia, that these 
health nurses should work with health officers, and with school doctors 
and nurses for the prevention of disease, going into the homes of the 
people as teachers and advisers and giving practical demonstration of the 
principles underlying good health. 

This thought has been already carried out to some extent by certain 
societies and by those engaged in infant welfare work, though it has been 
done under the name of sick nursing, not of health nursing. 

Dr. Marion Craig Potter, in an address given recently to the nurses 
of New York State and Philadelphia, says, "Your organizations, your 
journals, your individual efforts show that you are not merely registered 
nurses — you are doctors of nursing, teachers and educators as well as 
doers." The Century dictionary gives the derivation of the word doctor 
from the Latin doctor, a teacher, and then defines it as " A teacher, an 
instructor, a learned man, one skilled in a learned profession." Dr. 
Potter, in her personal conversation, goes still further and says that 
graduates of Teachers College and other well-known nursing leaders 
should be given the degree of Doctor of Nursing. It is interesting to 
have this suggestion come from a physician. 

Another new departure, which starts in the Philippines, is a civil 
service examination for a female anaesthetist, which was held on Novem- 
ber 1st to fill a position in the Philippine General Hospital at a salary 
of $1800 a year. This is, we believe, the first examination of the kind, 
requiring as candidates graduate nurses who had had one year's practical 
experience in the giving of anaesthetics. 

In Canada, the Toronto Board of Education is offering a post-grad- 
uate course of one month to graduate nurses who desire to fit themselves 
for the position of school nurse. This course will be given in the schools, 
under the direction of Lina L. Eogers, E.N., superintendent of the school 
nurses. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES FOLLOWING STATE REGISTRATION 

For the past year or two we have given comparatively little space 
in these pages to the discussion of the subject of state registration. So 
many laws had been secured and were gradually being put into effective 
operation, that until the constructive period had passed, it has been 
impossible to form any just estimate of what was being accomplished. 
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We have said many times in these pages, and in addressing groups 
of nurses in different sections of the country who were struggling with 
legislative problems, that the real stress and strain of state registration 
was not in securing the law, upon which their efforts were then concen- 
trated, but upon the proper administration of it in the long years to 
follow. 

We are beginning to hear, now and again, of such difficulties, and 
although these have not in the slightest degree detracted from the value 
of state registration, — progress, especially along the lines of improvement 
in the nurse's education, has been most marked, — a number of the states 
have worked against obstacles which have varied in degree and kind. 

The Michigan nurses, after a bitter struggle lasting four years, met 
with a setback at the very beginning of the administration of their law, 
for, as we recorded in these pages just a year ago, in appointing the 
board of nurse examiners the governor of the state neglected to observe 
the letter of the law, and allowed himself to yield to political influence in 
appointing on it a sister of a state senator, whose character and ability 
seem not to have been questioned, but who had not been graduated from 
a training school sufficiently long to fulfil the five years' requirement of 
the bill. 

It was hoped that the nurse illegally appointed would withdraw, both 
for her own credit and that of her profession, but as she did not do so, 
the state association took the proper steps to have the legality of the 
governor's appointment contested. The result of the decision of the 
Supreme Court is the upholding of the law and the discrediting of the 
appointment. 

This incident shows that we should not sit back meekly with folded 
hands when political influence threatens our standards, but that resist- 
ance, no matter how unpleasant, must be made for the sake of justice 
and progress. 

RECIPROCITY IN REGISTRATION 

In a letter recently received occurs the question, "Am I to under- 
stand that if a nurse wishes to change her location from one state to 
different states, perhaps in one year, it will be imperative for her to 
pass an examination like the doctors before she can nurse in that state ? 
Or will the registration in one state be sufficient? " 

State registration is not compulsory. No state law, with the excep- 
tion of New Jersey, makes it compulsory for nurses to be registered. 
Nurses may pass from one state to another without restraint or restric- 
tion, so far as work is concerned. 

The advantages of state registration and the use of the E.N. are 
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that those who have complied with the requirements are placed in a 
higher class than those not complying; but such registration is gradually 
becoming necessary for appointment in certain positions and for mem- 
bership in most of the nursing organizations in those states where regis- 
tration has been secured. 

State registration provides a means by which a graduate from a 
school of a required class is distinguished from the unregistered, the 
graduate of inferior schools, the discharged probationers, and the prac- 
tical nurses. It restricts no woman from nursing in any state, and it 
has absolutely nothing to do with the regulation of the nurses' charges. 

As yet, reciprocity is not universal between states, but will become 
so as standards of education approach a more universal level. 

New Jersey requires that any woman nursing must obtain a license 
from the county clerk's office, for which she pays fifty cents, and she must 
show that she is a graduate from a school giving a two years' course. 

By its requirements state registration is a great educational factor. 
We know of nurses who become permanent residents of a state and 
resent having to pay $5 in order to be given recognition with the best 
nurses of that state, but we think that in this constructive period, before 
reciprocity has become universal, this is very little for a successful nurse 
to do, as a means of sustaining the standards that the profession is 
working for. 

We have recently been asked by one of the foremost medical leaders 
of this country, how many registered nurses there are in the United 
States who would be available for a new movement which would open 
up a great field for thousands of nurses of the very highest class. 

PREVENTION OF INSANITY 

New York State is falling into line with Connecticut, Illinois, and 
Missouri in forming an Association for Mental Hygiene, in other words, 
for the prevention of insanity. A special committee of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, appointed a year ago, has been formed, and among 
the men and women who are interested in this work are a group of the 
most noted alienists of the state and women who have long been recog- 
nized for their efforts in behalf of better care for the insane. 

The work of the committee is to be a campaign of popular education 
as to the causes and prevention of certain forms of insanity, based upon 
scientific knowledge now recognized. 

Among some of the causes which are set forth in a circular are syph- 
ilis, alcohol, overwork, under-nourishment, unsanitary conditions of liv- 
ing, etc. 
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The plan of procedure is to be practically that followed by the Tuber- 
culosis Committee, in enlisting the co-operation of other groups of 
workers, and in arranging for lectures and the distribution of literature. 
This is as distinctly a new note in the treatment of the insane as the 
educational campaign was when introduced for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis. 

The New York State Department of Health is seeking the co-operation 
of the railroads crossing the state in abolishing the common drinking 
cup, and substituting for it paper cups at a penny each or metal collap- 
sible ones at ten cents. This is a step forward in the prevention of both 
tuberculosis and of venereal disease. 

MISS HASSON RESIGNS 

Esther Voobhees Hasson, E.N., superintendent of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, is contemplating severing her connection with the corps. The 
establishment of any new branch of nursing work is a difficult and often 
thankless task, for no one but the path-breaker can understand just how 
many obstacles have been overcome. Miss Hasson feels that the Navy 
Nurse Corps is now sufficiently well established for her to leave without 
imperilling its future. 

THE INTER-STATE SECRETARY'S APPOINTMENTS 

A letter telegram from Miss Mclsaac, dated at San Francisco, 
November 14, received as we are about to go to press, urges again that 
the associations in states east of the Mississippi wishing her presence after 
January 1, should send such requests to her at her home in Benton Har- 
bor, Michigan, before Christmas, stating how many meetings she will 
be expected to attend, and what subjects are most desired. Bequests 
coming after her journey is started cause delay, confusion, and added 
expense. She was well and having a glorious time. 

MISS DELANO'S RETURN 

Miss Delano reached San Francisco safely the middle of November, 
after her trip to the Philippines, Japan, and China, and with broadened 
views and fresh ideas will be of even more service to the Associated 
Alumnae, the Bed Cross, and the Army Nurse Corps. 

THE ROBB EDUCATIONAL FUND 

The nurses of the United States, through the endowment by Mrs. 
Jenkins of the course of Nursing and Health at Teachers College, are 
relieved from contributing money for the maintenance of the course, 
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but with the relinquishment of this obligation there has been assumed 
that of raising a fund of $50,000 for a memorial to the late Isabel 
Hampton Eobb. The pledges which were made with enthusiasm at the 
national meeting have seemed a little slow in coming in, but our readers 
will notice in the news items, sums of money voted for this cause which 
have not yet been forwarded to the treasurer and so are not included in 
her report. 

The winter season, when members are coming together in association 
life, is the time that should be taken to arouse interest and enthusiasm 
in this work. 

A PERSONAL WORD FROM THE EDITORIAL OFFICE 

The attitude of the Journal readers to the editorial office takes on 
each year a closer and more personal relation, and we know many will 
be interested to hear that the editor-in-chief is again at her post and 
that Miss De Witt is now away on a much-needed and well-earned 
vacation. 

All editorial correspondence should now be sent to the Brunswick St., 
Rochester, address, where the actual work of the Journal is done, 
where material is stored, and letter files are kept; but this winter, owing 
to the purchase of an extra typewriter, Miss De Witt will be able to 
spend much more time in her own home and not be obliged to brave all 
kinds of weather when preparing copy and reading proof, while Miss 
Palmer will be relieved from the sound of the typewriter after her own 
share of the work is done, having survived the ordeal of last spring 
when, while ill in bed, she sometimes listened to a combination of type- 
writer, sewing machine, and piano. 

The year has been one of unusual stress and strain for both the editor- 
in-chief and her assistant, and they wish to make their acknowledgments 
to the Journal readers for such sins of omission and commission as may 
have occurred, and to wish to each and all, with a Merry Christmas, 
health for the coming year and ability to work. 

THE NIGHTINGALE NUMBER 

We are expecting to publish in January the addresses given at the 
Nightingale Commemoration in New York, which covered the ground 
historically, and we shall be glad to receive contributions (before De- 
cember 18) bearing upon Miss Nightingale's work, or any unusual illus- 
trations- The departments and news items will appear in January, as 
usual. 



